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ABSTRACT 

A s tudy aimed to examine how reading assessment 
information is understood and used by two powerful groups: federal 
legislators and members of the news media. Attempts were made to 
contact federal legislators on educational subcommittees to discuss 
how they used reading assessment information to make legislative 
policy decisions and to vote on education legislation. Education 
reporters were asked to describe their understandings and uses of 
reading assessment data in writing news stories. No response 
whatsoever was received from 25 (60X) of the legislators (United 
States Senators or Representatives), and only 2 legislative aides 
participated. This represented a participation rate of less than 5/,. 
Only 3 of 17 education reporters participated, and 14 (82%) did not 
respond to repeated requests. While the response rate to repeated 
requests for information was low, the interview data describe: (1) 
five participants' varied knowledge of reading assessment; (2) the 
diverse types and sources of reading assessment information used by 
participants; and (3) how reading assessment information is used in 
government and the media. A central finding was the emerging 
narrative of a lack of response and a lack of access to legislators 
and reporters* (Contains 22 references.) (Author/RS) 
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The National Reading Research Center (NRRC) is 
funded by the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement of the U.S. Department of Education to 
conduct research on reading and reading instruction. 
The NRRC is operated by a consortium of the Universi- 
ty of Georgia and the University of Maryland College 
Park in collaboration with researchers at several institu- 
tions nationwide. 

The NRRC's mission is to discover and document 
those conditions in homes, schools, and communities 
that encourage children to become skilled, entliusiastic, 
lifelong readers. NRRC researchers are committed to 
advancing the development of instructional programs 
sensitive to the cognitive, sociocultural, and motiva- 
tional factors that affect children's success in reading. 
NRRC researchers from a variety of disciplines conduct 
studies with teachers and students from widely diverse 
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garten through grade 12 classrooms. Research projects 
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interactions on the development of literacy; the interac- 
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and the development of methods and standards for 
alternative literacy assessments. 

The NRRC is further committed to the participation 
of teachers as full partners in its research. A better 
understanding of how teachers view the development of 
literacy, how they use knowledge froir *-esearch, and 
how they approach change in the classroom is crucial to 
improving instruction. To further this understanding, 
the NRRC conducts school-based research in which 
teachers explore their own philosophical and pedagogi- 
cal orientations and trace their professional growth. 
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Abstract. The purpose of this study was to de- 
scribe how reading assessment information is 
understood and used by two powerful groups: 
federal legislators and members of the news media. 
The authors attempted to contact federal legislators 
to discuss how they used reading assessment infor- 
mation to make legislative policy decisions and to 
vote on education legislation. They also attempted to 
contact education reporters to ask them to describe 
their understandings and uses of reading assessment 
data in writing news stories. While the response rate 
to repeated requests for information was low, the 
interview data describe (1) five participants ' varied 
knowledge of reading assessment, (2) the diverse 
types and sources of reading assessment information 
used by participants, and (3) how reading assess- 
ment information is used in government and the 
media. The results are accompanied by a narrative 
of the lack of access to elected officials and the news 
media press that the authors encountered. 



In this report, we describe our efforts to deter- 
mine how federal legislators and news report- 
ers understand and use information about read- 
ing assessment. We focused on these two 
groups because of their influence on education- 
al policy and practice and on public opinion 
(Bell, 1991; Kozol, 1991; McQuaid, 1989). 
We began this study with several assumptions 
about legislators, news reporters, and their 
work; assumptions based on knowledge we had 
developed as consumers of news stories, fol- 
lowers of educational law and policy, and 
readers of books and articles related to educa- 
tion legislation and reporting. As educators, we 
were familiar with news media portrayal of 
education and we regularly followed the work 
of Congress on education bills; the news media 
were primary sources of information. 

Based on this knowledge, we assumed that 
legislators used reading assessment information 
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as a primary indicator of student and school 
achievement. We also assumed that this infor- 
mation might be used to support the framing of 
federal education law and to influence the 
passage or defeat of federal legislation related 
to education (General Accounting Office, 

1993) . We were familiar with the uses of 
reading assessment data in the political rhetoric 
surrounding the quality of schooling in the 
United States. For example, the federal gov- 
ernment has published numerous high-profile 
documents in the past decade that contain 
reading assessment results describing the 
shortcomings of schools, teachers, and students 
(National Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion, 1983), or highlighting the fact that stu- 
dents are not achieving to expected levels 
(National Center for Educational Statistics, 

1994) . Reading assessment results are also used 
in arguments for and against equity in school 
funding. School expenditures are compared 
with reading test scores to determine school 
goodness and the return on educational invest- 
ment dollars (Kozol, 1991). 

We also assumed that news reporters have 
particular understandings of, and uses for, 
reading assessment results. Information about 
these results that appears in news stories affects 
the public's perception and support of schools. 
For many, the media are prime sources of 
information about reading assessment and 
school success. Test scores reported in the 
news media also affect real estate prices and 
tax revenues that support schooling in particu- 
lar neighborhoods and school districts (Kaplan, 
1992). For many, reading achievement in 
schools in the United States is reified as the 
score from large-scale, standardized tests. This 
occurs despite well-documented shortcomings 



of the tests (Valencia & Pearson, 1987; Wolf, 
Bixby, Glenn, & Gardner, 1991). The media 
play a major role in the shaping of public 
opinion and educational policy, as private 
corporations (newspapers and television sta- 
tions) select issues to bring to the public's 
attention and work to keep these issues in the 
public domain (Raywid, 1984). Unfortunately, 
much of the newsworthy education news is bad 
news (McQuaid, 1989); the everyday routines 
and accomplishments of schools and school 
communities are not news at all (McGill, 
1991). 

Our study was informed by recent work in 
educational measurement that describes the 
importance of considering the consequential 
validity of test scores (Messick, 1989). In this 
case, we were interested in legislators' and 
reporters' use of reading assessment scores 
because their uses of reading assessment infor- 
mation can have considerable consequences. 
First, assessment results influence school 
funding, public support for schools, and the 
continuance or change of education practice; 
schools, teachers, students, and parents regu- 
larly experience the consequences. Second, we 
believe that an understanding of reading assess- 
ment is constructed (Johnston, 1992; Tittle, 
1989). People understand assessment infor- 
mation based on their prior knowledge of, 
experiences with, and beliefs about reading 
assessment. Third, we were interested in 
examining the phenomenon of reading assess- 
ment becoming valid through its use: legisla- 
tors and news reporters implicitly accept as- 
sessments as valid when they use reading 
assessment information (e.g., test scores) in 
drafting or voting on legislation and when 
writing news stories. 
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In summary, despite what appears to be the 
regular use of reading assessment information 
by legislators and the news media, little is 
known about how they understand this infor- 
mation, where they get it, or how they use it. 
Nor do we know whether legislators' and re- 
porters* knowledge of reading assessment is 
current. For example, are the shortcomings of 
many currently used large-scale reading assess- 
ments known by reporters and legislators? 

METHOD 

Participants and Procedures 

Our initial intent was to interview a broad 
sample of legislators and reporters to find out 
how they understand and use reading assess- 
ment information. However, in the course of 
conducting our study, it became clear that 
several of our assumptions were not appropri- 
ate. First, we anticipated that a considerable 
number of the federal legislators on the educa- 
tion subcommittees of the United States Senate 
and the United States House of Representatives 
would participate in our study. We viewed 
legislators as public servants and individuals 
entrusted with the developm.ent of federal edu- 
cation policy. Although we knew about pork 
barrel voting, voting along party or interest- 
group lines, and voting for bills that have 
various and consequential riders attached to 
them, we thought there might be a correspon- 
dence between legislators' voting records and 
their knowledge of students' reading achieve- 
ment in the United States as indicated by read- 
ing assessment. Second, we assumed that we 
could interview legislators, and we expected 
extensive participation from the education 



reporters in the news media. News reporters 
often report on the state of schools in the 
United States. The free press is considered a 
cornerstone of democratic society, and we 
believed our inquiry into the work of the edu- 
cation press would be acknowledged and en- 
couraged by the news media itself. Based on 
our knowledge of news reporting and our 
experience as consumers of news information, 
we knew that many news stories about schools 
used test scores as the exclusive indicator of 
achievement. We wanted to determine what 
reporters knew about reading assessment. In 
summary, while we were not naive about the 
exigencies of collecting data from busy mem- 
bers of Congress and the media, we did expect 
that most legislators and reporters would be 
willing to talk with us about reading assess- 
ment. We were mistaken. 

We asked the 17 senators on the Education 
Subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee and the 25 members of 
the House of Representatives Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Educa- 
tion to participate. Specifically, we sent up to 
3 letters over an 8-month span to each senator 
and representative; we sent follow-up letters to 
legislators who did not respond to our first or 
second requests. The letters described the 
intent of our study and invited each legislator 
to participate in a written, telephone, or in- 
person interview. The initial letters of request 
resulted in 5 responses from 17 senatois, with 
2 senators indicating that their legislative aides 
would participate. Two additional mailings 
were sent to senators who did not respond. 
After 3 rounds of letters sent over an 8-month 
period, 13 of 17 senators had responded. All 
13 of these senators declined to participate per- 
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sonally. The remaining 4 senators did not 
respond to any of our 3 letters. 

A total of 4 of the 25 House Subcommittee 
members responded to car repeated requests, 1 
declined, and 3 indicated that they would 
respond in writing to interview questions. We 
forwarded questionnaires to 3 House members 
aftf*" '^tTTiing their willingness to partici- 
pate, nox. '-etumed. In all, 17 of 42 federr 
al legislators on the congressional education 
committees responded to our requests for 
information. We received no response whatso- 
ever from 25 (60%) of the legislators, despite 
our numerous requests. None of the legislators 
participated personally, and we obtained infor- 
mation about reading assessment and legislators 
from two legislative aides. This represents a 
participation rate of less than 5% (2 of 42) of 
the legislators (and their staffs) that we contact- 
ed. 

The rate of participation of the news media 
personnel was also low. We contacted the chief 
education reporters for A^^w^vv^^it, Time, U.S. 
News and World Report, USA Today, The 
Washington Post, and The Washington Times 
and asked them to participate in interviews. In 
addition, reporters for four local, weekly 
newspapers in the metropolitan Washington, 
D.C. area who had written stories with refer- 
ences to the reading achievement of students 
and schools or to particular reading assessment 
data were asked to participate. Further, the 
national education reporters for ABC, CBS, 
NBC, and PBS television and the reporters for 
local television news affiliates (ABC, CBS, and 
NBC) were contacted. Our level of effort in 
contacting reporters was equal to that of our 
attempts to contact legislators: we sent 3 letters 



requesting reporters to participate and made 
follow-up telephone calls. A total of 17 media 
members were asked to participate, and 3 
agreed to do so: the education reporters for 
USA Today and TTie Washington Times, and the 
education editor for U.S. News and World 
Report. Fourteen (82%) did not respond to our 
repeated requests. 

Two senators instructed their chief educa- 
tion legislative aides to grant us interviews. 
These were the only participants who were 
involved in federal legislation and policy. As a 
result, we constructed interviews for use with 
the legislative aides that let us learn about how 
they understood and used reading assessment 
information and how they informed legislators. 
Semistructured interviews with the two aides 
were held in the Senate Office Building in 
Washington, D.C. Each interview lasted from 
one to one and one-half hours. Interviews with 
news reporters were conducted by telephone in 
Washington, D.C. Interviews began with 
"grand tour" questions (Spradley , 1979) related 
to legislative aides' and reporters' backgrounds 
in education. Participants were next asked sets 
of questions that focused on their knowledge of 
education and assessment, the sources and 
types of reading assessment information they 
ubcd, and their roles in receiving and commu- 
nicating reading assessment information. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Through the initial interview questions, we 
ascertained that each legislative and media 
participant considered reading assessment 
information an important indicator of school 
success and that each participant had used 
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reading assessment information to inform 
legislators or to write news stories. Next, 
participants' responses were used to build 
descriptions of how the legislative aides and 
news reporters understand and use reading 
assessment information (Glaser & Strauss, 
1967). Our results are presented in three sets of 
related interview excerpts that describe partici- 
pants ' knowledge of reading assessment, the 
sources and types of reading assessment used 
by participants in their work, and participants' 
roles in receiving and communicating reading 
assessment mformation. Throughout the results 
section, we will refer to interview excerpts 
from participants as LAI, LA2 (legislative 
aides), and Rl, R2, and R3 (reporters). 

Participants' KnoAviedge of Reading 
Assessment 

The two legislative aides informed and 
advised senators on current and impending 
issues in education, reading, and reading as- 
sessment. The aides' responsibilities also 
included helping senators prepare to write or 
vote on education bills and to respond to con- 
stituent m.ail. Prior to discussing reading as- 
sessment, one aide described an important 
choice that many legislators make related to the 
education expertise of their staff: 

la2: Some elected officials do have experts in 
education on their staffs . . . they're not 
politicians so to speak . . . they have subjec: 
area expertise . . . that's one way for a sena- 
tor or congressman to choose his staff . . . 
but there are always tradeoffs . . . because 
people who are experts in education some- 
times may not be good at the legislative pro- 



cess . . . and the legislative process is a 
science of sorts. 

The two senators made clearly different choic- 
es in employing the I'^^gislative aides that 
worked most closely with them on educational 
issues. One aide gave the following overview 
of her experiences related to issues in reading 
assessment: 

LAl : I am working on the completion of my Ph.D. 
in special education . . . and I think some of 
the societal issues related to reading assess- 
ment are ... the whole accountability and 
assessment issue and what's going to happen 
with that ... but i think with most assess- 
ments that we have got a long way to go . . . 
to take into account different populations . ". . 
particularly people with disabilities . . . Tm 
talking about people that are from diverse 
backgrounds and not necessarily mainstream 
... so I think the assessment community has 
much to do. 

The second legislative aide described her back- 
ground and her lack of familiarity with reading 
assessment, then noted that her expertise was 
as a politician and not as an educator: 

la2: I'm an expert on government and politics . . . 
that's my background . . . I'm not an expert 
on education ... but what I do is look at 
information that comes from so-called experts 
and I try to build coalitions from that ... I 
make judgments based on that .... 

We also asked news reporters about their 
familiarity with reading, reading assessment, 
and education. Like the legislative aides, 
reporters' responses indicated varied knowl- 
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edge about reading and reading assessment. A 
reporter for a national newspaper told us: 

Rl: I wish I knew more about how exactly the 
reading assessment is done today and I don't 
remember that much about how it was done 
when I was at school ... I can't remember . . . 
I have a bad memory for those things ... I 
don't think it's changed a whole lot. 

When asked to describe his knowledge of 
current reading assessment practice, the report- 
er told us: 

Rl: I guess you could translate what I did (as a 
student) ... a book report into a perform- 
ance-based assessment ... it might have a 
different name but it's basically the same 
thing: did you read it? Did you understand 
what you read? 

Another news reporter told us: 

r3: I'm not really familiar with assessment in the 
local schools ... no ... I'm really not . . . 
if you mean like the Iowa Basic Skills Test . . . 
or the California Achievement Test ... I did 
a story in the past year I guess ... on testing 
... and tests and the extent to which they 
have becom(^ ... the story was on political 
correctness in tests ... we talked about how 
testing companies are now under the gun to 
make sure that all minorities are mentioned in 
their test questions ... fair representation . . . 
eliminating any perceived bias by race or 
gender. 

The second reporter provided a clear contrast 
in knowleoge when discussing reading assess- 
ments and their relationship to what is taught 



and learned in school. He also stated a belief 
that many currently used reading assessments 
actually impede students' attainment of higher 
levels of literacy: 

r2: Obviously reading is fundamental to literacy 
. . . human beings distinguish themselves by 
their ability to use symbols and langikge ... so 
that if one is able to read at a high level . . . 
one is more literate and one is able to manip- 
ulate the signs and symbols of a culture more 
effectively . . . it's those sort of more high- 
er—more sophisticated symbols that represent 
the higher levels of literacy that are implied 
or needed by today's new economy ... so 
reading at high levels . . . reading with intel- 
ligence . . . reading with comprehension . . . 
reading with subtlety ... the ability to ma- 
nipulate written language and to read is 
crucial . . . traditionally, we have taught very 
low levels of reading to most students and we 
have tested kids . . . our expectations as 
conveyed through tests have been very low, 
too . . . we have -simplistic tests of reading 
skills which discourage ... in turn . . . 
teachers from teaching high-level skills. 

This reporter was the only participant in our 
study who reported critically evaluating the 
reading assessment information he received 
and used. We later determined tnat this report- 
er had recently received the International 
Reading Association Print Media Award, 
which is given for "quality reporting on litera- 
cy in the print media" (International Reading 
Association, 1992). 

In summary, participants' knowledge of 
reading assessment varied widely. Only one 
reporter appeared conversant in the area of 
reading assessment; he adopted a critical per- 
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spective and noted the potential shortcomings 
of current assessments. The other reporters did 
not report bringing this critical perspective to 
reading assessment. In fact, these reporters 
considered reading assessment unchanged since 
they were students (for the two reporters a 
range of 30-40 years ago), considered perfor- 
mance assessment the equivalent of a book 
report, or noted outright their lack of famil- 
iarity with large-scale reading assessment. The 
legislative aides also varied in their familiarity 
with reading assessment. One was pursuing a 
doctorate in special education and listed her 
concerns with reading assessment as practiced 
in the United States with different student 
populations. The other aide told us that her 
expertise was as a politician, not as someone 
who knew reading assessment. Three of the 
five participants did not demonstrate high 
levels of familiarity with the nature of reading 
assessments used in school or with the ques- 
tions about reliability and validity that accom- 
pany the use of these assessments. In addition, 
these participants did not appear to possess a 
level of knowledge that would allow them to be 
critical consumers or users of reading assess- 
ment information. 

Sources and Types of Reading Assessment 
Information Used 

We next asked participants to describe the 
sources and types of reading assessment infor- 
mation they used. The legislative aides de- 
scribed two in-house sources of information: 
the General Accounting Office and the Con- 
gressional Research Service. 



LAl : The Congressional Research Service . , . will 
send back little blue highlighted books that 
say "these are the major issue areas in read- 
ing assessment" ... it might say, "these are 
the major players" . . . "this is the major 
orgaaization" . . . another one is the GAO . . . 
they do excellent investigations into that kind 
of thing ... the other way is they hear from 
congressional briefings and hearings ... big 
players in the field . . . and also if a major 
bill is coming up then various agencies such 
as DOE may report on particular programs . . . 
the NAEP (National Assess.nent of Educa- 
tional Progress) is used frequently. 

The aide suggested that there are subject matter 
experts working in the General Accounting 
Office and the Congressional Research Service. 
However, it was not clear what criteria these 
experts used to determine valid and important 
reading assessment information. The aides did 
tell us that both groups regularly used the 
reading assessment scores from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progrer.s. 

The second legislative aide told us that test 
scores and teacher testimony were also impor- 
tant sources of reading assessment information 
and added that employers' assessments of 
workers' reading ability are a crucial form of 
reading assessment. 

LA2: Test scores would be objective kinds for that 
. . . testimony from teachers and so forth . . . 
frankly the employer community is going to 
be more important in making judgments . . . 
that would be more subjective data . . . if you 
can*t hire somebody because they're func- 
tionally illiterate . . . obviously, employers 
are the consumers of the educational system. 
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Both legislative aides told us that constituents' 
letters, telephone calls, and other conmiunica- 
tions related to how well schools are teaching 
reading can influence the legislative process: 

LAl: Tons and tons of letters . . . unbelievable 
numbers of phone calls . . . while that is most 
often not the major initial learning, it often- 
times reinforces what they (senators) may 
have learned somewhere else. 

La2: I listen to what our state tells us: what our 
school boards tell us . . . what our PTAs tell 
us. 

News reporters also cited a variety of sources 
for reading assessment information. The sourc- 
es included government reports, NAEP scores, 
discussions with educators, and visits to 
schools. One reporter listed the following 
sources for reading assessment information: 

Rl: There*s the primary focus given us by the 
NAEP ... we pay attention to the reports 
that come out from the federal government . . . 
from the Education Department, from the 
NAEP . . . from the Center for the Study of 
Reading in Illinois, and occasionally we get 
some on the state level ... at various times 
we talk with people aiound the country . . . 
being a national newspaper we usually deal 
with federal people on a regular basis. 

Another reporter told us: 

r3: NAEP results and the federally funded gov- 
ernment studies ... I work for the national 
staff . . . that means my responsibilhiesare to 
write about national educational trends ... I do 
a liule bit of getting out into the local schools 



... I don't get out as much as I should . . . 
I think that's a problem many education 
reporters have ... I do go out into the class- 
rooms periodically . . . that's at least once . . . 
maybe twice a year to see what's going on . . . 
I've talked with state school superintendents 
. . . chief state school officers ... for in- 
stance I would call Bill H. in California . . . 
get his perspective on whatever the issue is 
we're talking about ... and let's not over- 
look the federal bureaucracy because the 
federal bureaucracy is one of my responsibili- 
ties. 

The education reporter who recently received 
a print media award told us: 

r2: I visit schools on a regular basis ... I talk 
with people who visit schools ... I look at a 
wide range of published indicators . . . test 
scores . . . reports . . . and quantitative and 
qualitative measures of performance. 

Legislative aides and reporters described di- 
verse types and sources of reading assessment 
infornlation. The legislative aides used compi- 
lations of reading assessment information 
produced by government agencies. In each 
case, the General Accounting Office or Con- 
gressional Research Office gathered informa- 
tion from education and research reports, 
policy statements, and news items and then 
combined them into condensed packages of 
information that were sent on request to legis- 
lators and their aides. The emphasis here 
appeared to be on large-scale, government- 
sponsored assessment: the N/vEP results were 
the most frequently mentioned type and source 
of reading assessment information. Next, aides 
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considered this information along with other 
information (e.g., constituent letters, aides' 
personal experiences, presentations and testi- 
mony given to Congress, feedback from busi- 
nesses and schools) to develop a perspective on 
how schools and students were doing in read- 
ing. 

Two of the news reporters depended largely 
on reading assessment information from federal 
and state education agencies. One reporter 
regularly visited schools, and he cited this as 
an important source of information about 
reading assessment. Teachers and students 
were not a common source of information for 
the other twc reporters. While the participants 
described a wide range of sources and types of 
reading assessment information, it was not 
clear if any source v/as considered more or less 
valid. It was clear that visiting schools and 
ob: ."ving teachers and students is an uncom- 
mon practice, while dependence on government 
figures and reports is common. We note that 
none of the participants who used NAEP re- 
sults—the most commonly used indicator of 
student reading achievement— indicated an 
awareness of the alleged shortcomings of 
NAEP, including the criticism that the process 
used to set achievement levels is "fundamental- 
ly flawed" (National Academy of Education, 
1993). 

Commumcating Reading Assessment 
Information 

We next asked participants about their roles in 
communicating reading assessment. The legis- 
lative aides described quite similar roles in 
communicating reading assessment to senators. 



despite their very different backgrounds and 
familiarity with reading assessment. Each aide 
synthesized diverse sources of reading assess- 
ment information and then communicated the 
information to the legislator. The first aide told 
us: 

LAl: I synthesize information coming in from 
many sources . . . identify positions of major 
groups . . . and help them to develop posi- 
tiops for the senator . . . there's so much 
information coming in from everywhere that 
senators rely on their staff people to know- 
have at their fingenips . , . what's this 
group? What was their position? and What do 
my constituents think? and Give me the pros 
and cons of doing this. 

The second aide told us: 

la2: What the E>epartment of Education tells us . . . 
what universities and scholars tell us . . . 
what testing results tell us . . . put that all 
into the mix and then V\\ make some recom- 
mendations to the senator about how we 
should utilize that information. I try to syn- 
thesize reading assessment for him . . . obvi- 
ously, they're interested in aggregate out- 
comes . . . how U.S. kids are performing . . . 
whether reading lessons are going up or 
down. 

While we identified different types of assess- 
ment information, we were not able to ascer- 
tain the weight or importance that legislative 
aides placed on particular types of assessment 
information prior to communicating it to their 
senators. For example, we do not know wheth- 
er feedback from constituents related to school 
quality was considered more important than 
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NAEP reading achievement scores. Nor could 
we find out whether the weight given to each 
type of as.sessment information might change 
across a legislator's tenure in office or across 
the life of a particular education bill. 

Reporters told us they communicated read- 
ing assessment information by writing stories 
to keep the public informed about how well 
students and schools were doing. A reporter 
told us: 

Rl: Communities want to know whether they're 
petting their dollar's worth out of their 
schools . . . thai usually translates into the 
accountability provided by test scores. 

Another reporter told us of a similar set of 
goals: 

r3: So I take it as one of my responsibilities to 
point out the nature of the system and why it 
works or doesn't work. 

Both of these reporters maintained an almost 
exclusive reliance on standardized, large-scale 
reading assessments to determine whether or 
not schools were "working." A third reporter, 
who was also concerned with school account- 
ability, reported what he considered an impor- 
tant role of the education media: 

r2: The public needs to know about the perfor- 
mance of the public schools . . . they need to 
know in particular about the low expectations 
for students in school . . . they need to know 
that there are very few incentives for teachers 
to improve their performance . . . they need 
to know that the measures that are often used 



to quantify the performance of the schools 
are themselves unreliable. 

We note again that the above reporter was the 
only participant who demonstrated a rigorous 
consideration of the quality of reading assess- 
ment information. This reporter possessed 
knowledge of the possible limitations of read- 
ing assessment, specifically in terms of validity 
and reliability; he felt it was important for the 
public to know about student and school achie- 
vement as measured by reading assessment and 
about the merits or limitations of reading 
assessment itself. 

The reporters clearly considered keeping the 
public informed about student and school 
achievement the priority that guided their 
communication of reading assessment informa- 
tion. Two of the three reporters approached 
this challenge with the belief that large-scale 
reading test scores were valid indicators of 
school and student achievement. One reporter 
told us that reading assessment itself should be 
scrutinized, as schools often are by reporters 
using reading assessment information. No 
other participants indicated this level of under- 
standing of the issues related to reading assess- 
ment. The legislative aides portrayed their own 
roles as synthesizers of diverse types and 
sources of reading assessment information who 
could inform legislators involved in drafting 
and voting on legislation. 

Participants* Suggestions for Informing and 
Influencing Legislation 

Given our difficulty in getting responses from 
legislators, we wanted to know whether our 
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experience was typical and how we might use 
this experience to learn more about access to 
elected public servants. Neither legislative aide 
was encouraging about our chances of having 
a personal meeting with legislators. Both 
legislative aides stated their belief that brief, 
written communication was the best format for 
communicating research findings, recommen- 
dations, and opinion to legislators: 

LAl : Many, many times nothing past the first page 
is read . . . and oftentimes that other page 
won't even be turned ... it just won't be 
turned ... so even if you are sacrificing 
something important you've only got one 
page . . . it*s better to have something read 
than nothing ... I'd make it as concise and 
succinct as you can and I'd blanket them all 
with it . . . particularly the subcommittee and 
committee that you are dealing with. 

The second aide told us: 

la2: You should not underestimate the number of 
people who want to see senators and to a 
lesser extent the number of people who want 
to see their staffs . . . so . . . it's not too 
much of an exaggeration to say that a senator 
could break up his entire working day into 
five-minute blocks and still not see everybody 
who wanted to see him . . . what they have to 
do is simply make judgments about how they 
use their time . . . what I would suggest if 
you want to do this . . . you have to give a 
reason for agreeing to see you . . . you either 
have some information for them . , . you're 
a constituent . . . vou have expertise that 
would be of interest to them . . . you have an 
idea that you want to share .... Do you see 
what Fm saying? 



Both aides described a situation in which it is 
difficult (or not possible) to meet with or 
contact a United States Senator. The aides also 
suggested that being a constituent of a particu- 
lar senator or representative might help gain 
access. However, we found that this was not 
the case. 

Rate of Participation and Lack of Access 

Over the course of eight months of seeking the 
participation of legislators and reporters, it 
became increasingly evident that the participa- 
tion rate in our study would be low. We are 
confident that the low rate is not for our want 
of trying to engage legislators and reporters. In 
fact, v^e considered the emerging narrative of 
a lack of response and a lack of access to 
legislators and reporters as a central and im- 
portant finding of our investigation. In this 
section, we detail some of the experiences we 
had in trying to contact potential participants. 
The legislators and reporters who declined 
participation but did respond to our request 
cited full schedules as the reason they could not 
participate. We asked one legislative aide about 
the disturbingly low rate of participation— or 
even acknowledgment by the 25 legislators 
who did not acknowledge receiving our request 
and the 40 legislators who would not partici- 
pate at any level. The legislative aide respond- 
ed: . 

la2: To be perfectly honest, you*re low on the list 
of priorities because you*re not a constituent 
. . . this is an extraneous activity ... in 
other words . . . you're not giving thern 
information . . . you*re here trying to get 
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information; senators, congressmen, and their 
staffs are generally in the business of obtain- 
ing information and not in giving it out . . . 
so this is not ... a preferred use of their time 
... so that's probably why . . . you know 
mere's nothing in it for them . . . basically . 
. . to sit down with you to answer those ques- 
tions ... so that's probably why you got a 
fairly low response ... I would not say at all 
that it's because of a dismterest in the topic. 

The other legislative aide told us that senators 
and their staffs are overworked and that the 
sheer amount of mail they receive may have 
influenced the response rate. Three of the 
senators on the Education Subcommittee told us 
(through telephone conversations with their 
legislative aides) that we should talk to our own 
senators. These senators had no time for us 
because we were not their constituents, but 
both of the senators from the state in which we 
live told us they had no time to participate 
either. One senator (who is not on the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee of the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee) told us that we 
should seek participation from the members of 
the United States Congress who serve on 
education committees. The other senator (who 
is a member of the Education Subcommittee of 
the Senate Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee) told us that she did not have time to 
participate. 

We conclude this section with anecdotes 
gathered during the eight months this study was 
being conducted. Given our lack of success in 
getting responses from many of the potential 
participants and the low rate of participation 
among all possible participants, we provide the 
anecdotes as context that might help the reader 



understand our experiences and frustrations. 
First, four of the senators on the Education 
Subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee who had no time to 
participate in this study did have time to make 
cameo appearances in a movie that was being 
filmed at the same time this study was being 
conducted. The movie is a comedy about an 
impersonator who becomes president. In the 
movie, the four senators give interviews about 
the importance of jobs for United States citi- 
zens. Second, on a pledge of anonymity, a 
legislative aide to one United States senator 
told us that to get participation from the sena- 
tor, we needed one of three things: 

You have to be in a district where votes are 
needed; you have to have a favor owed you; or 
you have to be an old friend. 

Third, one legislative aide told us that our final 
report might be welcomed by the representa- 
tive she worked for: 

He would be much more interested in the out- 
come of your research than the process of your 
research. 

It was not clear if the aide or legislator was 
aware that participating in the process would 
influence the outcome. Finally, one senator on 
the education subcommittee who did not re- 
spond to our first two mailings eventually sent 
us a two-page letter on the importance of 
school choice for parents and students: a matter 
not related to our request. 

We were equally concerned with the low 
participation rate of the news media. A report- 
er for the best-selling local newspaper with a 
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large national circulation responded to our 
request for an interview about reading and 
reading assessment by telling us that "she need- 
ed more details to get permission. " The report- 
er wanted to know if she would remain anony- 
mous and if any quotes taken from her stories 
would be anonymous. She also asked, "Will 
The Washington Post be named?" Later in the 
year, the same reporter wrote an article on the 
state school achievement standards in Maryland 
with the headline, "P.G. Schools Lagging, 
State Says." The first paragraph of the article 
read: 

Prince George's County made minimal progress 
last year towards improving its poor perfor- 
mance on state school achievement standards, 
according to an assessment released yesterday. 

Later in the same article, the reporter noted: 

A significant part of the data in the new report 
was made useless for gauging whether schools 
got better last year, however, because the educa- 
tion department changed the way it reported 
scores for ninth-grade competence tests. ("P.G. 
Schools," November 17, 1993). 

We were not sure why this information was not 
used to temper the headline, for "useless" data 
do not provide strong support for the headline 
that introduced the story. 

The media members who did participate in 
our study told us that busy schedules prevented 
many reporters from agreeing to interviews 
such as ours. To further examine possible 
reasons for the low rate of participation of 
reporters, we turned to recent investigations of 
the quality and the status of education reporting 



(McQuaid, 1989). Educition reporting is not 
given high status in the hierarchy of news 
reporting, and many education stories are 
written through desk assignment, that is, the 
available reporter gets the assignment, regard- 
less of familiarity with the topic (Bell, 1991; 
Kaplan, 1992). In media circles, the education 
beat is generally not considered a privileged 
assignment (McQuaid, 1989). Reporting on 
education stories has been used for training 
novice journalists (Raywid, 1984), and edu- 
cation reporting is often viewed as a stepping 
stone to other, more prestigious areas such as 
political reporting (McGill, 1991), Perhaps 
some reporters were wary of granting inter- 
views because they envisioned a situation in 
which their knowledge of reading assessment 
might be scrutinized. Mass media aversion to 
criticism was noted by Lazarsfeld (1948): 

If there is any one institutional disease to which 
the media of mass communication seem particu- 
larly subject, it is a nervous reaction to criti- 
cism. As a student of the mass media I have 
been continually struck and occasionally puzzled 
by this reaction, for it is the media themselves 
which so vigorously defend principles guarantee- 
ing the right to criticize (cited in Bell, 1991; p. 
115) 

We are concerned that the press which in our 
experience has focused on the failure of 
schools in the United States while claiming to 
be keeping the public informed and the schools 
accountable, by and large ignored our requests 
to participate in this study. While we have 
limited interview data to support it, we believe 
that reporters* lack of knowledge about reading 
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assessment may contribute to their reluctance 
to participate in interviews. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Despite the limited participation rate, we feel 
our experiences during this study provide two 
sets of important information. First, the study 
provides the beginning of a description of how 
legislative aides and news reporters receive and 
understand reading assessment data as well as 
an initial understanding of how reading assess- 
ment is valued and used by these two powerhil 
groups in United States society. We examined 
participants* familiarity with reading assess- 
ment and found diverse levels of knowledge: 
two of five participants appeared prepared to 
critically examine reading assessment infor- 
mation before using it. We have some confi-. 
dence that these two participants might influ- 
ence policy and public opinion from a perspec- 
tive informed by knowledge of current and 
developing reading assessment. However, we 
are concerned that the other participants have 
less than expert knowledge of the types of 
reading assessment, the limits of particular 
assessments, and the potential influences of 
assessment results or. reading instruction and 
learning. This means that reading assessment 
information that has considerable consequences 
for schools, teachers, and students is used by 
legislative aides and news reporters in a noncri- 
tical manner. The assessment information is 
assumed to be valid and is used without ques- 
tion. 

Participants used a wide range of types of 
reading assessment from a variety of sources in 
performing their jobs. There was often a de- 



pendence on government agencies and the 
reports they generated. Large-scale assessment 
results were widely used, as was a network of 
state and federal officers to provide reading 
assessment information. Much of the informa- 
tion provided to the two members of Congress 
whose aides we worked with was synthesized 
from sources by legislative research offices. 
Legislative aides received information from the 
research offices, considered it accurate, and 
used it. The aides informed us that legislative 
aides acted in the role of expert. We assume 
that their advice and information related to 
reading assessment was used by legislators as 
such. In contrast, other reading assessment 
(such as that occurring regularly in schools) 
was rarely mentioned as an important source of 
information. Only one participant, the award- 
winning reporter, regularly observed classes 
and talked with teachers and students. The 
participants told us of two reasons for commu- 
nicating reading assessment information: to 
inform policy and to inform the public. While 
both of these communications may have con- 
siderable consequences for teachers, students, 
and schools, the expertise of people who com- 
municate the information is questionable. 

Most of the participants in this study oper- 
ated from a base of received knowledge (Bel- 
enky, Clinchy, Goldberger, & Tarule, 1986). 
That is, whatever they were given to be read- 
ing assessment results and information, the 
majority considered valid. They were not 
critical consumers of reading assessment infor- 
mation, and they received and forwarded 
information rather than passing it through a 
critical filter of knowledge. And yet, the par- 
ticipants are in politically powerful positions 
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with potentially strong influence on educational 
policy, opinion, and practice. Most did not 
even appear to know the critical issues related 
to reading assessment. 

Our results suggest the need to carefully 
examine this question: If participants are not 
experts in reading assessment and not in a 
position to critically evaluate reading assess- 
ment information, how can they adequately 
inform policy and practice? The discourse and 
vocabulary of reading achievement is monopo- 
lized by standardized test scores, and alterna- 
tives to this limited view of student and school 
literacy achievement are not considered. The 
lack of critical knowledge related to reading 
assessment contributes to a culture of usership 
and not a culture of improvement and evolu- 
tion. Most of the participants in this study 
appeared content with the status quo in reading 
assessment: they used the reading assessment 
information from large-scale tests that is pro- 
duced and valued by the government. Other 
sources of information included the constituents 
of elected officials and state and federal bu- 
reaucrats. The chances fcr changing the status 
quo are impoverished under these conditions, 
as are the opportunities for introducing reading 
assessment that might be an improvement 
(Wolf, Bixly, Glenn, & Gardner, 1991). This 
reification of large-scale testing as reading 
assessment may contribute to an inability to 
consider alternatives (Shannon, 1992). 

Our second conclusion draws from our 
decided lack of access to what is supposed to 
be a representative government and a free 
press. Few of the powerful people we con- 
tacted responded to our requests to discuss 
their knowledge and practices related to read- 



ing assessment. Each of the potential partici- 
pants in this study received three letters of 
request in which the purpose of our study was 
stated, as ^*'as our flexibility for holding inter- 
views in person, by mail, or by telephone. 
While none participated personally and 60% 
did not even respond to our requests, the 
legislators are employees of the citizens of the 
United States. We assumed that elected offi- 
cials would at the very least respond to our 
requests. This was not the case. News report- 
ers often cite the maintenance of a free press as 
one of the cornerstones of a free society. Yet, 
most reporters did not acknowledge receipt of 
our requests and did not participate in a discus- 
sion of reading assessment. "Accountability" is 
a word commonly used in political rhetoric and 
news reporting related to schools and educa- 
tion. But, when we inquired about the practices 
of those calling for accountability, the vast 
majority apparently did not feel accountable 
enough to even respond to our request— a 
telling commentary on those in power. 
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